





WESTERN EXAMINER 


IT IS ERROR, ONLY, AND NOT TRUTH, THAT SHUNS INVESTIGATION. 
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FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINGR. 

AN ESSAY ON THE LOGICAL CHARACTER OF THE) 
APOSTLE PAUL. 

In a former essay, I made to the readers of] 





at some apt and convenient time, discuss the 


throughout all the writings of this author. Five 


verses out of the seven are included in a pa- 


renthises—and this peculiarity marks his style 


of writing as involuted, unconnected, obscure 
the Western Examiner a promise that I would, 'and clumsy. 


It is a peculiarity equally oppds- 


ed to elegance andstrength. Of this we shall 


merits of the Apostle Paul, as a logical and |hereafter offer abundant proof. 


argumentative writer. It isnot necessary that 


In stating these premises, Paul stated what 
was not the truth—and if any man, in making 










we should inquire whether the person who wrote | 
the epistles ascribed to this writer, was in truth| out and averring the commission whence he de- 
the disciple of Gamaliel, a Hebrew doctor of duces his power to act, states what is not true, 
laws, or not. It is not necessary to inquire|/he becomes a suspicious character. He states 
whether he was even a Jew at all—or that Christ was lineally descended from David. 
whether he lived at the time ascribed to him,'Now Joseph, to whom both the genealogies of 
orafterwards. The only object of this essay is| Matthew and Luke refer, was not, asit is stated 
to inquire intothe character of the person, who-|by both, the father of Christ. His mother, 
ever he might have heen, who wrote these epis-| Mary, was cousin to Elizabeth, who was of 
tles, as a writer. If it should appear, that he,|the tribe of Levi—so that neither by father or 
instead of being a logician, was only a blunder-|mother, was Christ of the seed of David ac- 
ing sophist and quibbler, we must be irresista-|cording to the flesh—for David was of the tribe 
bly led to conclude, that the works or epistles|of Judah. If, therefore, Paul’s assertion was 












bearing his name, were written by some man | 
not inspired—and, most probably, by some of) 
the pious and lying fathers of the church. Let| 
us examine this subject carefully, and  esaceegsd 
any assumption of any unproven facts, or any 
unfounded prepossessions. 

The epistle to the Romans, which stands first | 
in order, commences with a declaration of the 
Apostleship and holy vocation of the writer, ad- 
dressed to all the pious in the city of Rome—of 
all nations—and was no doubt written in cor- 
rupt Greek—as it has come down to us. He 
states that he has been separated unto the Gos- 
pel of God, (which Gospel had been before 
promised by the prophets concerning Christ.)— 
’ As it was not his object to prove the divine 
mission of Christ, he merely asserts that he 
had been foretold by the prophets—“that he 
was descended, in a direct line, from David, and 
declared to be the Son of God with the power, 
(or in fact) by the spirit of Holiness—by the 
resurrection from the dead.” ‘He then goes on 
to state, thathe had received grace and apostle- 
ship from Christ, in order that nations might 
obey the faith, for the name of Christ—and 
that among those who had thus received grace 
end become obedient to the faith, was the pious 
to whom he was then writing. These, there- 
fore, are his letters of credence—the commis- 
sion under which he acts. In the seven verses 
which contain this commission, there is one pe- 


true, the Gospels are all false. The defenders 
of religion can choose which they will stand 
by. 

Nie is not necessary for me to repeat what is 
said from the 7th verse tothe 15th. In the lat- 
ter verse, he states that he is willing to go to 
Rome and preach—for he is not ashamed of the 
Gospel—it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that helieves—to the Jew first and 
then the Greek—-for therein is the righteous- 
ness of God revealed from faith to faith—as it 
is written—“the just shall live by faith.” This 
would seem to be the proposition which he aims 
to prove. Itis the doctrine of salvation through 
faith. What he means by “the righteousness re- 
vealed from faith to faith,” passes my compre- 
hension to tell. It seems frequently to have 
been his only object, to put together a number 
of sentences which might, in the absence of 
sense and argument, mystify hisreaders. The 
doctrine of faith without works which was a fa- 
vorite one with Paul, is a legitimate doctrine of 
this religion, and was taught by its founder.— 
“Believe,” said he, “and ye shall be saved,”— 
although James strenuously opposed it. The 
doctrine is the foundation of all religions, ‘and 
this very doctrine contained in them proves 
them all to be false—for faith or belief is no 
merit—inasmuch as man can only believé that 
which appears to him to be true. He deserves 





ouliarity, which we may mark 2s running 


{noting for horns Saray is not guilty if he 


}does not believe. is one difficulty which 
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Paul had to remove. Another difficulty was,|abandoning them tocrime of every kind. Now] 
that it was a demoralizing doctrine—another|have proved in other essays, and I aver here, 
was, that Christ came, not to destroy but to ful-| that from the universe around us, and the world 
fil the law—and works were the whole Jewish as it exists, we can neither prove that there is a 
law, there was no faith in the matter—and/God-~or if there were, that he is eternal, omni- 
when faith was made a merit—and sacrifices, present, all knowing or almighty. We cannot 
fast days, purifications, et cetera, were done! prove that he is just, merciful or good; on the 
away with, anddeclared to be useless, under the | contrary, our impressions from the existence 
general name of works, the lie was openly given of pain and evil, would be that he is unjust, ca- 
to Christ’s assertion. By putting faith in the | pricious, cruel and tyrannical--or else, that he 
place of circumcision and other Jewish rites,/is weak, ignorant and incapable. If the argu- 
the promises made by Christ to the Jews were | ments I have elsewhere advanced to prove these 
broken-~and thus we find that Peter quarreled |averments shall be contradicted and impugned, 
‘with Paul about this very matter. The men|I stand ready to support them. If there be a 
who invented the christian religion, had found|God, then, men cannot understand his nature 
out that its success must be small among the|from his works. They cannot clearly see his 
Jews, and were, therefore, eager to make it ac- | invisible things—and they were very excusable 



























































ceptable to the gentiles. Let us see how Paul | The Laplander 
manages this matter--and how he steers clear 

of these difficulties. After stating his propo- 
sition, he goes on to the proof, by saying: 

“For God has shown himself to be angry 
‘with ungodliness of every kind, of men who hold 
the truth in unrighteousness—because what may 
be known of God---(i. e. his attributes and pow- 
ers, I imagine) is manifest in them—for he has 
shown it to them:---for his invisible things— 
(which I take to mean his attributes,) are clear- 
ly seen—being understood by his works—so that 
they are inexcusable—because when they knew 
God, they did not treat him as God, but made 
images of him—-vherefore he gave them up to 
uncleanness, through their own passions--al- 
lowing them to dishonor their own bodies be- 
tween themselves—-who changed the truth of 
God into a lie by worshipping images---though 
God is blessed forever—~amen! For this cause, 
he gave them up to their passions-—-and because 
they were unwilling to retain God in their 
knowledge, he gave them over toa reprobate 
mind—permitting them to fall into wickedness ; 
worthy of death for their crimes, yet they con- 
tinue to commit them.” 

This I believe to be a correct and full synop- 
sis of the first chapter in this Epistle. Iam by 
no means aiming at ridicule, as might be sup- 
posed. It is not my usual way of arguing. 

Keeping in view what we have stated as the 
‘object of Paul’s argument, let us review this 
first chapter. He states that God is angry at 
crime. Why? Because, men can understand 
the nature and attributes of God from nature 
and if so, having the power of understanding 
his nature, and not doing so—i. e, not having 
faith in God, they are criminal—therefore, it is 
@ crime pot to understand God-—i. e. not to have 
faith—and therefore, as it is a crime not to pos- 
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deduces. 


sens faith, God waa sight in giving them up~|very 


for making images of him. 
was very excusable for representing him as a 
crabbed old man, wrapped up in furs. The ne- 
groes are very excusable for worshipping the 
spirit of evil—the Persians and Mexicans for 
paying adoration to the Sun. It is therefore no 
crime not to understand God—and therefore he 
had no right to abandon his weak creatures to 
alland every wickedness. Paul has therefore 
failed in proving the want of faith to be a crime. 
But suppose that he had proved atheism—or a 
disbelief 1n God, to be a crime—would the con- 
sequences follow, therefore, which he so boldly 
Is every man a saint who believes 
inaGod? This is the drift of his argument— 
and yet, we know that the most abandoned of 
the human family are often the most supersti- 
tious; and if he had proved that, has he proved 
any thing about faith in the christian religion? 
But I deny, that even if God had made his ex- 
istence and attributes so plain that man could 
not help believing them, if still any man should 


aver there was no God—or make a graven im- 
age of him, that man should be abandoned by 
the God who made him. 
may observe that that man could only deny what 
he did believe. 
so plain that man could believe if he would, he 
would be forced to believe. 
imagine that he could prevent his own belief, 
when he had evidence enough to convince him. 
God made him and gave him his passions—God 
placed before him just as much proof of his own 
existence and attributes as he chose, and no 
more. If he wished him to believe, why did 
he not place evidences enough before him?— 
and if he did not so do, is it not his own fault? 
Suppose that man sins through the violence of 
his passions, is it just and right for God to pum 


In the first place I 
If the attributes of God were 


It is ridiculous to 


sh him, after himself confering upon him those 
passions~—jnowing when be did sg, that 
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‘they would force him into sin? and more than 
all, is it just for him, because his passions over- 
came him once, to let loose all of them upon 
him—to cause him to sin, and then to punish 
him for it? or, to put it on the most favorable 
und—if God knew before he created him, 
that he would render himself miserable—even 
if he deprived himself, by making man, of the 

wer of controling his actions, which he did 
not do—would it not have been more merciful 
not to have made him at all—and if God made 
me, knowing that I would sin, and having his 
choice whether to create me or not, was it not 
cruel to create me—and is it not most ridicu- 
lous for him to be angry at my doing things that 
he knew, an eternity beforehand, I would do— 
things on purpose to perform which, he gave me 
passions and exposed me to temptations, and 
created circumstances to act on me—things 
which he always intended I should do? He is 
omnipotent—why does he permit me to sin?— 
He is omniscient, why did he create me, know- 
ing that I would sin? He is wise, why be an-| 
gry at what he knew beforehand? He is mer-| 
ciful—which would be most consistent with his 
character—to leave me in the unconsciousness 
of non-entity, where I was nothing—or to call 
me into existence and make misery and sin my 
companions ? 

So much, then, for the logic of the first chap- 
ter of Paul’s epistle to the Romans; whether 
it is correct reasoning, the reader will decide. 
J pass to the second chapter. 

[Concluded next week.] 
PROMETHIUS. 
—S+o 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 
@HE NECESSARY CONNECTION BETWEEN THE 
MORAL AND MATERIAL WORLD. 

We are the creatures of the very form and 
pressure of external objects, modified only by 
the peculiar organization of the brain. The 
proper or improper relations, existing between 
external objects, will ever establish the same 
relations among |the associations of ideas. 
correct knowledge, belief and conscience, then, 
can be obtained from no other source, than a 
close observation of the phenomena of nature. 
It is on this principle, that the vast improvement 
of the human race is predicated. Had man in- 
nate faculties, sentiments, passions and desires, 
the present state he is in, would be a proof that 
his character could not be changed. But, in- 
stead of this, he is but a piece of organized mat- 
ter, stimulated by the external world into mo- 
tion, life, sensation and thought. The action 
of the air upon the lungs, may be the first physi- 
eal cause of the motion of the beart and blood, 





| produce ideas. 


from which results life. The form and color of 
objects, conveyed in the rays of light to the re- 
tina—the sound of objects, conveyed by the 
air tv the tympanum—the particles of objects 
conveyed to the olfactory, and the taste and 
touch of objects, all stimulate their peculiar 
senses, and are repeated by the excitible struc- 
ture of the sensorium by its motion, which is 
very probably all that constitutes the essence 
of mind, and its two departments of sensation 
and thought. In this light, mind could only be 
viewed as a chain of events in the order of 
cause and effect, as much so, as those which oc 
cur in inanimate nature. An idea is ever pre~ 
ceded by an external object, or an idea already 
impressed as its cause ;—so that there can be 
no necessity for these things called faculties, to 
These faculties, cannot be any 
thing more than classes of ideas. Conception, 
imagination, fancy, &c., can be nothing more 
than ideas representing sensible objects. Ab- 
straction, judgment and reason, can be nothing 
more thanjideas representing the natural rela- 
tions of those sensible objects. Will, cone 
science, and belief cannot exist, previous 
to the ideas they refer to. They are like 
form and solidity to matter, co-existent and in- 
separably interwoven with the association of 
ideas. The human will, then, cannot exist pre- 
vious to its ideas, and cannot be free to choose but 
according to the strongest motive; and where 
there is no idea, there is no willorchoice. All the 
meaning there can be in the word freedom, con- 
sists in the power which a natural chain of events 
have, of following each other in their natural 
order, untrammeled by any other. As, then, 
nature has provided objects around us,calculated 
to give us pleasure, is it not better that we are 
necessitated to be impressed by them, than if 
we had the absurd power of not being operated 
upon by them? As weare the creatures of the 
good or bad quality of the external objects, our 
character can only be improved by surrounding 
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us, from birth to death, with favorable circum- 
stances. And as the knowledge is now in ex- 
listence, that it is unnatural ideas, and errone- 
‘ous institutions that deprave the character, this 
knowledge will now become an efficient cause 
and motive to change the institutions around 
us. This knowledge constitutes those new 
circumstances, that will change the condition of 
man so soon as put in practice. 

The desire for certain classes of objects, be- 
comes strong in proportion to the quantity of 
thought we have to represent them. Thus the 
private property system, and the institutions 
which result from it, have a tendency to excite 


the desire for property eas the predominating 
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————— ay 
one, and to weaken those for a higher class of| question of his veracity, as what is drawn from 
objects, Were men educated under the com-|him, tends directly to the overthrow of some 
munity system, they would not have such|important positions assumed for the Christian 
a strong association of thoughts of meum faith; buthis Apology absolutely proves nothing 
and tuum, and would not become so selfish, ava-|for the divine origin and apostolic history of 
ricious, luxurious, poor, unequal and miserable. |Christianity, while it proves much against both. 
But in the earlier stages of society, mankind | He assures us, that up to his time, persecutions 
could not be sufficiently reasonable to adopt or|for the new religion’s sake were not common. 






















































live under any other system. The private pro-| 
perty system, then, is to be considered as un-| 
avoidably preparatory to real civilization.—| 
Men have by degrees advanced through the| 
grades of hunters, herdsmen, agriculturalists 
and manufacturers, under the private property 
system, which, at the same time, has been 
preparing mankind for civilization by furnishing 
many the time and means to improve, discover, 
and invent, but has also given rise toa system of 
inequality and moral evil, which nothing less| 
than a community system of property can ef-| 
fectually regenerate. PALMER. 
-—_o+o— 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 


CREDIBILITY OF 1. 8 CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION. 








IN No. 3 of the Examiner, in alluding to the 
alleged testimony of Macrobius as to the massa-| 
cre of children, spoken of in Matthew, I omitted | 
to state that this Macrobius was a writer of the 
the latter part of the fourth century, and that, 
consequently, his testimony in the case, from 
this cause, if from no other, is worthless. I should 
not have thought this additional fact necessary 





to invalidate the story, had it not been stated 
with confidence on a recent occasion, that Ma- 
crobius was a good and sufficient witness in the | 
case. The individual to whom I allude, the Rev. | 
Mr. Drummond of the Methodist Episcopal | 
church, also informed his hearers, that many | 
other writers contemporary with the alleged 
event, bore witness to its truth. Now I would 
request that gentleman to inform the public who 
these writers were. What were their names, 
or who is it that has at all alluded to them? I 
shall expect some information on this score, tho’ 
aware that he is not wont to be very communi- 
_ cative when facets are called for. 

I concluded my last communication on the 
credibility of the fathers, with a review of the 
character of Justin. The next in order of time is 

Metro, Bishop of Sardis. The Apology of 
this writer, addressed to Marcus Antonius, is 
supposed to have been written about A. D. 161 
or 2. Fragments of the work have been pre- 
served by Eusebius. I make no question of the 
general veracity of Melito, (though he was a 
‘weak man, as is evinced, if Eusebius tells the 
truth, in his becoming an eunuch)—I make no 





His wordsare: 


“Pious men, are now persecuted and harass- 
ed throughout all Asia by new decrees, WHICH was 
NEVER DONE BEFORE; and impudent sycophants, and such 
as covet the possessions of others, taking occasion from 
the edicts, rob without fear orshame, and cease not to 
plunder those who have offended in nothing. If these 
things are done by your order, let them be thought to be 
well done—for it is not reasonable to believe thata just 
emperor should ever decree what is unjust—and we shall 
cheerfully bear the reward of sucha death. But if this 
resolution and new edict, which is not fit to be enacted 
against barbarians and enemies, proceeds not from you, 
much more would we entreat you not to neglect and give 
us up to this public rapine.”? 


He also assures us that Christianity was no 
new thing in the world: 


‘For the philosophy which we profess,” says he, ‘true 
ly flourished aforetime among the barbarous nations; but 
having blossomed again'(or been transplanted) in the 
great reign of thy ancestor Augustus, it proved to be a- 
bove all things ominous of good fortune to thy kingdom.”? 


So much for Melito, the Angel of the Church 
of Sardis. PHIL 
et Oe 


MORE REVERENDISM! 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER, 


Jefferson Co., Ind., April 12th, 1835. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—Some weeks ago the 


|Reverend J. W. Parsons of the Presbyterian 


Church, was, I understand, dismissed from the 
Teacher’s Seminary, in this county, where he 
held the lucrative and responsible situation of 
Principal, for the usual clerical sin, with a young 
woman, an inmate of his family. I have not 
learned particulars. Will the Editors of the 
“Standard” of the Theological Seminary, at 
South Hanover correct my statement, if not 
true, and give us a true account of that case? 


J. F. 
LF 
FUNERAL ORATIONS. 

Altho’ opposed to the pomp and circumstance of fun- 
eral rites and ceremonies, and though we should re- 
gret to see those who, in point of mental freedom, are in 
advance of the majority of mankind, practicing the ab- 
surd forms of superstition, yet we cannot, we would not, 
condemn that feeling of love and veneration for the de- 
parted, which breaks forth in the last sad rites of affec- 
tion; which portrays the virtues of the once-living, and 
holds forth to us, through the sympathies of our nature, 
a motive to follow in the paths of those we have respected 
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and loved through life. ‘Tobe remembered with satis- 


faction after we have run our course, and have submitted 
ourselves to the final destiny of all, it is necessary that 


Nothing is more indelibly impressed on the tab- 
let of human truisms than this palpable fact, 
that where we are, death is not, and where death 


we should have recommended ourselves, by our good of-|is, we are not—and yet no truth is less perceiv- 


fices, to the esteem of our fellow creatures; and hence it 


is useful to society, that the memory of departed worth | 


be perpetuated, that by venerating, for their virtues, 
those who have gone before us, we may incite others to 
live as they have lived. We regret that it is not cus- 
tomary among liberalists, thus to do justice to the memo- 
ries of their departed friends. _Weknow that there is as 
much of virtue among them, as can be found in any other 
class of society, and nothing, we are persuaded, but a dis- 
gust for the fulsome euldgies commonly heaped by super- 
stitionists upon their departed brethren, could have in- 
duced liberalists to lay aside a practice, alike congenial 
to the feelings of the bereaved, and conducive to the prac- 
tice of virtue. 

The following obituary, which we consider excellent, 
was pronounced over the grave of an aged lady of Phila- 
delphia, the wife of a near friend of the philanthropist 
Paine, and an admirer of his principles. 
husband and family will, we trust, excuse the liberty we 
have taken, in prevailing upon their friend, Mr. -Louis 
Theveny, of Philadelphia, to permit its publication, 


An Appress, delivered at the grave of Mrs. 
Margaret Page, on Friday, November 29, 
1833, by Edward Thompson. 


The last sad rites of sepulchre that we are 
here called upon to discharge in behalf of the 
mortal remains of our departed friend, will, in 
due course of time, have to be discharged for 
every individual here present; and if we shall, 
as affectionately, as kindly, as intelligently, run 
our career of life, as our now entombed sister 
did hers, hearts made for human sympathy, as 
ours do now, will groan with unspeakable an- 
guish for our loss. The greatest defect in the 
system of nature, next to that of human suffer- 
ing,is death. Theologians tell us that both are 
caused by sin—by the sin of our first parents; 
be itso. They are evils to which we unhappi- 
ly must submit; and we need not an angel 
from heaven to tell us, that pain and mortality 
are evils that all must experience. Our friend 
had her share of the former, and her survivors 
too severely feel the latter. Death is death 
only to the survivor:—we tread softly around 
the dying bed of our friends, and we feel for 
their sufferings, and we would, could we, relieve 
them, and preserve their lives; we transfer the 
pangs we feel, and our painful anticipations for 
their loss, to our dying friends, when we too soon 
realize the solemn truth, that ’tis the survivor a- 
_ lone whodies—death, to the really dying, is only 
the inconsciouspess of misery, as of pleasure. 


ed, or less practically regarded—-still death is 
the greatest evil in the system of nature, that is, 
an evil as connected with human sympathies 
and human happiness—but not an evil in the 


iphilosophy of being—it is the order of na- 


ture from its necessary and unchangeable laws 
of decomposition and reproduction—what we 
commonly call creating and destroying; and 
we need not look into old musty books, we need 
not ask the cloistered monk, nor the silken- 
robed priest, why it is that men and women 
have but a short time to live, that they spring 
up and are cut down like a flower. _We know 
that it is the constitution of an inevitable ne- 
cessity, and that our happiness here, the end 
and aim of all human beings, will be in direct 
proportion to our philosophical fortitude in pre 





Her surviving | 


paring ourselves to meet with, and bear this 
necessary evil. Few, I believe, have been 
‘more deeply impressed with this truth, than 
our departed friend. I have had frequent 
conversations with her on the subject, and 
I have met with none more fully aware 
of the certainty and necessity of death— 
none more cheerfully resigned to that uncon- 
trolable and universal destiny. In her dying 
moments, I have been informed, which were as 
placid and serene as her life had been, the af- 
fections of nature, maternal and conjugal affec- 
tion, were all the feelings she evinced—well, 
therefore, we may say, let us die the death of 
the righteous, and let our latter end be like 
theirs—let our end be the peaceful calm of that 
of ourdeparted friend. But whether our now lost 
sister was at all times conscious of this destiny, 
or in what manner she breathed her last, would 
notalter the real state of things—we must all 
die! The voice that would now speak peace 
and consolation to the mourners that surround 
this grave, will soon be hushed in eternal si- 
lence—but other voices will still be raised to 
perform the last funeral obsequies, and these e- 
gain the chilling hand of death will make for- 
ever mute—and still others will survive, and 
thus through endless ages, till some unforeseén 
convulsion of nature annihilate the humap 
family. 

Time and custom hath rendered sacred, the 
duty I am now performing—on the present 0o- 
casion jt is doubly so, for our deceased sister, 
and her now surviving husband, I had long en- 
rolled among my list of friends—whom I es- 
teemed and loved for their virtues and intel- 











jligence. But this duty will have been but im- 
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perfectly performed if I shall not have said 
that, which may tend to pour consolation into 
the mourner’s heart—if [ shall not have said 
that, which may.tend to the salutary instruc- 
tion of those who now surround the grave. I 
will not say these events are warnings to prepare 
us for the change—for I know of no pre- 
paration but a well spent life and resignation ; 
but such sorrowful events are instructive gdmo- 
nitions—they form that stil! small voice which 
whispering into our listening ears the virtues 
and the intelligence of the departed good, kind- 
ly adds to each of us, “go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

A long oration at such an inclement season, 
and on such an occasion, is unnecessary; and 
toenter into speculations about spirituals and 
eupernaturals would be ill-timed. Our depart-. 
ed friend believed not in such theological phan- 
toms—it is enough that I say she was good, and | 
generous, and intelligent and kind. Let us imi- 
tate her virtues—let each of us listen to the 
voice of gentle admonition, “go thou and do| 
likewise.” 

—+: 0 

(<- We must beg to decline publishing the favour of 
our friend *“*S. M.” ‘The subject is too serious to 
be treated with levity. The indignation which the) 
factshe discloses arouse, spoils the humour of the nar- 
tative. We particularly request that he will give us| 
whatever additional information, relative to the mat- 
ter, he may possess. 

‘ ee 
A. H. MAXFIELD, 

Author of the ‘Declaration of Independence.” 

It is stated, we are informed, in the ‘*Galena Ga-| 
gette,”’ that this individual is now in prison at Mineral | 
Point, on a charge of lareeny. - We have not seen the’ 
Gazette, but we understand that its Editor exults in this 
We are not surprised 





new disgrace of a noted infidel. 
at this, as the gentleman is yet warm in his young love 
for God and office. No doubt the gratifying intelli- 
gence has already ensured him some hundred votes. 

We have been at some trouble tc ascertain the facts 
of the case alluded to, and the history of the accused 
within the last year. We have been thus particular, 
as we feel not a Jittle interested in the question of the 
guiltor innocence of one who is known asthe Editor of 
@ pamphlet, auxiliary to the Western Examiner. We 
believe the facts to be these : 

In February, 1834, a small pamphlet was published 
in Galena, Illinois, styled the ‘*Auxiliary to the Wes- 
tern Examiner.’ Previous to this, we had never heard 
of its Editor, A. H. Maxfield, but we were not dis- 
pleased with his company, as his ‘Auxiliary’? was an 
able one. Immediately upon the publication of this 
work, it was found out by the pious ones of Galena,, 





citizen 


ceeded in driving him out of the place, 


was employed as an accountant. 


that the author was a mostlicentious and dangerous mem-- 
However, it was with difficulty that 
until ingenuity 
Fearing to charge him openly with 
calculated to effect the 
purpose of his enemies, without involving them in the 
It was industti- 


ber of society. 
any direct allegation could be made, 
suggested a method. 
crime, a report was circulated, 


unpleasant consequences of perjury. 
ously spread abroad, that he had exposed his person, un- 
necessarily, to a little girl, the daughter of a very pious 
For this charge, unsupported by 
evidence,. the hue and cry of persecution was raised, 
and though the alleged criminal entreated the grand jury 


of Galena. 


\of the place to investigate the matter, a hired mob, 
‘headed by a noted gambler of Galena, eventually suc 


Persecution, 
however, did not stop here. Mr. Maxfield next remov- 
‘ed to Mineral Point, Michigan Territory, and thither 
At Mineral Point, he 

Having occasion for 


the demon soon followed him. 


‘funds, during the temporary absence of his employer, 


he appropriated to his own use, twenty dollars, which 


was due him, and charged himself with the amount.— 
The employer was soon made acquainted with the fact, 
jand appeared satisfied. A month after this, however, 
| the circumstance accidentally getting to the ears of some 
‘of the enemies of Mr. Maxfield, it was determined upon 
‘by them, to make this a new ground of accusation.— 
| Accordingly, means were taken to get the employer in- 
sonicated, and in that condition he was made to swear, 
‘before a magistrate, that Mr. M. had stolen the money; 
whereupon, the latter individual was arrested and 
thrown into prison, where he now awaits his trial. 

We have gleaned the foregoing facts from différent in- 
dividuals from that section of country, whose testimony, 
we believe, can be entirely relied on; more particular- 
‘ly, as some of them with whom we have conversed, and 
'who assure us of the innocence of the accused, are not of 
his way of thinking on the subject of religion. We have 
deemed the whole statement due alike to the public, to 
ourselves and to Mr. Maxfield. 

et 

{ip The “low personality” of the Shepherd who re- 
cently “kicked up such a dust” because we would not be- 
lieve in the “splendid miracle” of prince Hohenlohe, 
said tohave been wrought at Washington, ioforms us in 
his last, that the pamphlet of Bishop England containing 
the narrative of that event, is a **majestic Lyon,” &c., 
invulnerable to the assaults of the canine race. Rather 
an inverted compliment—but'we were of opinion that 
it bore about it the mark of **rHe BEast?.”” 

——=_ 5 4 
FROM THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 
PERSECUTION AND PROCRASTINATION. 

The Editor was fully prepared for his trial, 
on the first Tuesday in March, that being the 
time to which he was recognized to appear. 
But there being no Jury summoned, the Attor- 
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ney General put him off till further notice. On|Constitution. If we libel a fellow-being, we 
Monday morning last he was again called into | admit, there isa remedy, and we should be lia- 
Court by the Attorney General, and although |ble to damages. Every man has his remedy, 
he was fully ready for trial, yet, on the part ‘of both by common and statute law in this re- 
the government, (who should always be ready) spect. But the public cannot be libelled, the 
he was compelled to renew his recognizance to} Commonwealth cannot be impeached; nothing 
the second Tuesday in November next, himself short of treason, (which must consist in some- 
as principal in the sum of rouR HUNDRED pDoL-|thing more than mere words) or acts of licen- 
Laks, and two sureties in the sum of Four mun-/tiousness and immorality, can subject a man 
DRED DOLLARS EACH, in which sum or sums he |to punishment for any real or supposed crime 
has been compelled to bind himself, or is bound |against the public. Every man hasa right to 
to prosecute his appeal in relation to an alleged say what he pleases in regard to public men 
charge of blasphemy, and not to depart without | ‘and public measures, as well as in regard to all 
permission of Court, till a final decision shall be | ‘their public opinions, unless he touches pri 
had thereon. Thus a war of persecution, in the ‘vate character, which never ought to be un 
mere show of prosecution, under an old uncon-| justly assailed and if assailed at “all, it should 
stitutional statute, commenced on the part of the only be with a view to public good. And wheth 





























commonwealth against an individual, will be | er we use what is considered ‘decent’ or indec 


continued over two years, at least, from i its com-| 
mencement, before it can now be decided, and| 
how much longer it will in all probability con- 
tinue, time alone will determine. And what is 
it all for? Why does the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts thus—pursue an individual, from 
court to court, and from year to year;-and 
when too, he is perfectly ready for trial? 
What is his crime? What has he done? Has 
he injured a fellow-being, or trespassed on an- 
other man’s rights? No, none of these; nor is 
it even pretended. What then? What has he 
done? Nothing. He has done noact of which 
the Constitution, the paramount law of the land, 
can take cognizance. The only act of which 
he can be justly charged, is one for the doing 
of which he ought to receive the plaudits of all 
his countrymen. He has daredtobe free. He 
dares to think for himself, and fearlessly to ex- 
press his own thoughts, in relation to the opin- 
ions of other men, as well as on all the various 
dogmas taught in the religious world for truth; 
while he expresses as freely his own opinions, 
and maintains and defends their correctness. 

This, we contend, he has a fight to do, and 
there is no law which can prevent it. If there 
be any statute law which would restrain this 
liberty, such law is unconstitutional. For the 
Constitution says, Art. 16,—“The liberty of 
the press is essential to the security of freedom in 
a state,Ir OUGHT NOT THEREFORE TO BE RE- 
STRAINED IN THIS CoMMONWEALTH.” 

‘This is the ground on which we stand, It is 
2 new point of law which remains to be settled; 
and which, it lays with the Jury to settle, and 
not with the court. We say that the liberty of 
the press not only ‘ovenr not,’ but sHALL Nor 
be restrained so long as we can find one man in 
twelve who will adhere to his oath, rather 





than the dictation of others, in support of nating the public peace and obstructing others 


language, neither the law nor the Constitution 
Ihas any thing todo with it. It is all a mattér 
of public taste, which should be approved or 
condemned by public opinion, and by publie 
opinion only, expressed in the same way, 
through the medium of the public press. 

We throw out these suggestions thus early; 
they are true, or they are false; let the Attor 
ney General be prepared to meet and refute 
them if he can; we wish not to take him upon 
surprize (lest he should get embarressed again) 
nor avail ourselves of any advantage more than 
what the Constitution clearly givesus. Wede 
ny, totally and positively deny, that any man’s 
religion, that any man’s god, (an omnipotent 
god needs nosuch protection) or that any man’s 
opinion concerning God, has, or ought to have, 
any exclusive protection by law. The same 
law that protects one opinion, equally protects 
every opinion in relation to religion, The 
same law that protects any god, protects every 
god, or every notion concerning God, however 
absurd such gods, or such notions of God, 
may be. 

The only provisois, he must not “disturb the 
public peace or obstruct others in their religious 
worship.” But what is the taking of a man 
from his business, putting him under heavy 
bonds with additional sureties, continuing hith 
from court to court in a case so doubtful that 
men cannot think alike about it,and of course 
no Jury can agree upon a vercict; then putting 
him off seven or eight months when he is phere 4 
prepared for trial, without giving any reason 
whatever; which ’ altogether has already put 
him and his friends to more than a thousand dot- 
lars expense (more than two thousand sh 
we reckon all that has been expended) by way 
of self-defence; what we ask, is all this but dis 
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in their religious worship? For by what rules|and also the entire passage about“ The Word,” 


or right do they call their meetings religious,but 
ours irreligious? 

We hope that neither Unitarians nor Uni- 
versalists will ever be curtailed in the enjoy- 
ment of their present privileges in believing 
and worshipping their own god in their own way ; 
but let another sect gain the predominancy, (as 





&c. with which the“Gospel” ascribed to John 
commenced. The Mutsya includes the appa- 
rent original of Noah’s flood; Noah and pairs of 
animals being preserved in a large vessel by 
Vishna. 

In the Hindoo mythology the mortal parents 
of Chrishna carried him over the Yamuna, to 






























itis very possible it may) if they do not have to/ escape from the tyrant Kansa, who ordered all 
suffer as we are now suffering, and for a very/new-born infants to be slain. The ancient 
similar cause too, it will not be because there is| Hindoo picture of Chrishna and Devaky, (the 
no statute law that would reach them. We/mother of god,) is an exact counterpart of 
should not rejoice at this; but if we are to be) Raphael’s Madonna and Child, with glories 
thus persecuted from year to year until the) round both their heads. 
power is wrested out of their hands, with what} ¢:. William Jones, Moor, and Mrs. Graham 
face can they ask us, to turn againt our gene tell us, that the Indian incarnate god Chrishna 
al friends for the sake of protecting them? We jiv¢q about nine hundred years before “Christ,” 
te ae aio win, ie do not make) 14 a virgin motherof the royal race, and was 
/ sought to be detroyed in his infancy. It ap- 
We did not commence this war, and if they pears that he passed his his life in working 


wish to secure our friendship, in case they| riracles and preaching. He was so humble as 


mae ore need it, sey must P pacome me to wash his friends’ feet; at length dying, but 
and of oppression from us, and quench t © rising from the dead he ascended into heaven in 












spirit of persecution which they now manifest) |), presence ofa multitude. 


towards us, before they shall have forfeited all, 
claims to the humanity of such as they choose | 
to call Infidels for no other reason than be- 


The Cingalese relate nearly the same fables 
of their Budda.—Free Enquirer. 













cause they do not fall in with all their chimer- er 

sal and foolish dogmas. ‘SIX MONTHS IN A CONVENT.’ 
Fo. ae ; RUSSELL, ODIORNE & Co, have in press 
HINDOO RELIGION. and will publish in afew days, a new work with 
Ramohun Roy proves from the authentic|the above title, being the Narrative of Miss 
Hindoo Scriptures, that the Hindoo religion en-- REBECCA THERESA REED, who was un- 
eourages the belief in the existence of an all-|der the influence ofthe Roman Catholics about 
Wise uncreated being, the founder, supporter, two years, and an inmate of the Convent on 
and ruler of the boundless universe; that it ex-|Mount Benedict, Charlestown, nearly six 






































eludes idolatry: that it inculcates the worship | 


of one god; and that the rite of burning widows 
as strongly discountenanced. 


The triune deity of the Hindoos constitutes 
the powers of producing, preserving, and des- 
troying—the three great operatious of nature. 


The Hindoos have no less than nine sects of 
philosophers, whose principles embrace all the 
metaphysics and speculations of the Greeks,and 
the objects of controversy among modern Euro- 
peans. Three of thesesects are atheistical, and 
six are partly materialists and partly spiritual- 
ists in certain shades of difference. No justice 
‘is done to their profundity in the crude or parti- 
zan reports of Europeans. Their Vedas, or an- 
cient books of ceremonialsand morals, are pal- 
pably the foundation of Egyptian and Hebrew 
notions; for example, they contain the cosmo- 
_ gony copied by Moses, or rather by the authors 
of the Pentateuch; and the entire book of Le- 


months, in 1831-2. 


The book furnishes a concise history of the 
rules and regulations, the employments and cer- 
emonies of the Ursuline order; and as it is the 
first account ever given in this country of a sim- 
ilar institution, the writer has confined herself 
strictly toa narration of facts that transpired 
under her own eye, and that were noted down 
soon after her escape. 


It will make a volume of 200 pages, 18 mo, 
finished and bound in the neatest manner. 


(<> Editors of newspapers in any part of the 
United States, who copy this advertisement, and 
send a copy containing it to the American Tray- 
eller office, Boston, will havea copy of the work 
sent to their order, by R., O. & Co. 
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Job Printing. 


Carps, Hanpsiiis, Circutars, Buanxs, &c. print- 
Led with neatness and despatch, at the office of this paper. 





viticus is found in them almost : word for word; 
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